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PREPATORY -NOTE 


In commencing the issue, under the title of 
“Brush, Pen, and Pencil,” of the series of 
books of which the present volume forms 
part, the publishers felt that they were 
meeting a demand which had long existed 
but had not previously been supplied, and 
the reception accorded to the earlier volumes 
indicates that their opinion was correct. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
opportunity of obtaining in permanent form 
some record of the work of the leading men 
amongst contemporary artists is welcome. 
Such an opportunity is provided by the 
present series ; and it is hoped that in the 
volumes composing it the public will have 
pleasure in finding representative examples 
of the work with brush, pen, and pencil of 
the men whose skill and fancy have from 


time to time delighted it 
Vv 


PREFATORY NOTE 

For permission to reproduce some ot the 
drawings by Mr. Lawson Wood which 
appear in the present volume the publishers 
wish to acknowledge the courtesy of Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ltd., proprietors 
of Punch, Messrs. Lawrence & Jellicoe, 
Ltd., Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., the 
Segment Motor Rim Co., Ltd., and the 
proprietors of the Sketch. 
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LAWSON, WOOD. I. 

IF it were really credible that 
genius consists of taking pains with suf- 
ficient intensity, one would be tempted to 
enlarge the already considerable reputation 
of Lawson Wood as a humorist, and even, 
in a moment of enthusiasm, acclaim him as 
the comic genius incarnate. For though 
his capacity for taking pains may not be 
infinite, it is at least very great, and among 
the many admirable qualities which distin- 
guish his work is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic and commendable. 

It is a commonplace that humorists are 
usually the most serious of men, and Lawson 
Wood owes his successful main- 
tenance of the rédle in which the 
public knows him best to the 
intentness of mind with 
which he pursues his pur- 
pose. He donsthe cap and 
bells, not because motley 
is the wear which most 
beseems his native spirit, 
but for the reason that 
itesey they livery .of- his 
chosen calling: and he 


LAWSON, WOOD 

makes it a point of professional pride that 
when he waggles his head you shall hear 
the bells jangle very distinctly. To change 
the metaphor, he is the cautious marksman 
determined to waste no ammunition in 
random practice, but with every shot to 
score a hit—and a very palpable one. 

Hence the firm hold upon the affections 
of the public which Lawson Wood, as the 
reward of his efforts, has obtained. Grati- 
tude is never withheld from those who 
make laughter, and Lawson Wood has this 
additional claim to grateful recognition that 

he never disappoints his ex- 
pectant admirers—the serious- 
ness of purpose with which 
\he applies himself to the 
jester’s business is sufficient 
safeguard in that respect. 
One can hardly imagine a 
humorous cartoon by Lawson 
Wood missing fire, but it 
is certain that if such a 
mischance were to. occur, 
none would be more _ dis- 
appointed than the artist 
» himself. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Essentially a skilful craftsman, Lawson 
Wood brings to bear upon the execution of 
his work the same conscientious care which 
marks its conception. Few men among his 
contemporaries, working in similar vein, 
have studied more closely, or to better pur- 
pose, the details of modern processes of re- 
production for the Press. Asa result he is 
able to ensure that the effects he desires are 
retained, and perhaps enhanced, after the 
work of reproduction is done, instead of 
being lost or marred, as so often happens in 
the case of men less attentive to the con- 
ditions imposed. Out of the fulness of his 
technical knowledge the artist is able to 
invest the published version of 
his work with an air of conviction 
which other men can 
only achieve in the 
original work itself. 

Herein lies one, but 
only one, of the prime Mul / 
reasons for Lawson /' yy f! 
Wood’s great success q] Y 
in his appeal to popu- W, 
lar tastes. There are 
other contributory 
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METHOD 
causes, and chief among them is to be 
noted not only the art with which in 
every humorous conceit, the various details, 
major and 
minor, are 
first thought 
out and then 
appropriately 
worked out, 
but the fur- 
ther art with 
which the 
means adopted 
to the end in 
view are dis- 
guised, if not 
entirely con- 
cealed. ‘The 
artist pro- 
ceeds, in the double task of comic con- 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 


ception and execution, by what one may 
term the cumulative method, and not the 
least of his merits is his skill in preparing 
and laying a train which, when fired by the 
last finishing-touch, explodes in boisterous 
laughter with all the appearance of spon- 
taneous combustion. 


LAWSON WOOD 

Mere technical skill, however, with what- 
soever care and diligence applied, does not 
suffice to account for Lawson Wood’s ex- 
ceeding popularity. Did his work contain 
no merit but this, it would never have gained 
for him the peculiar position he enjoys. The 
secret of his success lies in the fact that, 
psychologically speaking, Lawson Wood is 
the mirror of the public mind—that average 
public mind, one should explain, which repre- 
sents the mental mean of the mass. He does 
not aspire to direct or lead; neither does he 
slavishly copy or follow. He reflects—with 
this important qualification, that just as some 
glasses enhance, as much as others distort, 
the object reflected, so Lawson Wood pos- 
sesses that artistic 
instinct for selec- 
tion which enables 
him, by a process of 
yw discrimination, to 
discard the super- 


fluous and so distil 
for the delight of 
an immense audi- 
ence the essence of 
Iniwesion is tt. themselves, 


Tue Lament. 


HUMOUR, 

In this regard the wide and ready response 
to the appeal which Lawson Wood makes 
as a humorist—the rdle to which, in con- 
sidering his work, one inevitably recurs, 
despite his achievements and ambitions in 
other directions—becomes easily understood. 
Under his ministrations the sacred lamp of 
burlesque burns, not with fitful and caustic 
flashes of brilliance that bewilder the many 
and illumine only the few, but with a steady, 
even flame at which none need fear to blind 
his eyes or burn his fingers. It is difficult 
to find a phrase fitly descriptive of Lawson 
Wood’s genial vein of humour. Neither 
subtle nor mordant enough for satire, lacking 
the extravagance of caricature, too 
boisterous for comedy yet too re- 
strained for farce, one is re- 
minded, in its exponent, of 
the typical friend of the 
family whose facetious com- 
ments upon passing events 
contribute to the gaiety 
of the domestic circle. yy i 
It is this sense of inti- y 
macy which inspires 
the affectionate esteem 
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LAWSON WOOD 

in which Lawson Wood is held by his large 
circle of admirers. The respect with which 
they regard his talent is unmixed with awe, 
and thus no disconcerting restraint is placed 
upon the warmth of the welcome they 
extend to him. An artist with whom they 
find themselves seeing eye to eye so easily 
and confidently must be, they feel instinc- 
tively, one of themselves. 


THE GOAL-KEEPER “PICKING UP” 
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LAWSOX, WOOD. II. 
LAWSON WOOD is a 
worthy successor to two previous genera- 
tions of artists. The eldest son of Mr. 
Pinhorn Wood, landscape painter, he is 
the grandson of the late L. J. Wood, 
R.I., well known for his drawings of archi- 
tectural subjects. From the beginning, 
therefore, family tradition pointed out the. 
obviously suitable career, and would prob- 
ably alone have supplied sufficient impulse 
towards the same. Lawson Wood, how- 
ever, was quick to show signs of latent 
talent, and abandoning the thoughts he 
cherished, at one period of his callow youth, 
of leaving home and joining the colours, he 
began his art studies early. 
He spent some time at the Nw Al 
Slade School and Heatherley’s, oat ds 
and also attended occasional y 
night classes at the Frank ae 


Calderon School of Animal 


Painting. 
After a period of study and \y 


training, somewhat spasmodic, 
extending over three years, at 
the age of eighteen he entered 
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LAWSON, WOOD 

the offices of Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd., eventually becoming chief artist on the 
staff. He remained with that well-known 
firm of magazine publishers for six years, 
illustrating articles and stories for their 
various periodicals, and learning much 
from the necessity of coping daily with the 
multifarious demands which a newspaper 
staff artist finds made of him. 

The all-round experience he gained 
during the years spent with Messrs. Pearson 
was of a peculiarly useful nature, which 
the artist owns has subsequently been of 
much service to him, in indirect as well as 
in obvious ways. One may compare it to 
the experience which the heterogeneous 
duties of a provincial newspaper office 
afford to a young journalist ; and just as 
the necessity of adapting a ready pen to the 
exigencies of the moment, 
from leading articles to puff 
paragraphs, serves well the 
purpose of grounding the 
writer for the press in the 
elements of his craft, so 
the manifold demands made 
upon an artist by the editorial 
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EARLY TRAINING 
department directing so large a number of 
weekly and monthly magazines as are issued 
from the house of Pearson provided an 
admirable training in that adapt- 
ability which an artist working for 
the illustrated Press finds invalu- 
able. 

In particular Lawson Wood owes 


very largely to the varied experi- 
ence of those years that know- 


ledge of the different processes of repro- 
duction, and that skill in adapting his 
methods to their limitations, which has 
already been noted as a distinctive feature 
of his work. It is characteristic of his 
painstaking zeal that he early set himself to 
learn how best to counteract the inevitable 
loss which a drawing, whether in colour or 
in black and white, suffers in reproduction 
by almost every process, and the success 
with which he has turned to account the 
knowledge acquired by his studies and 
experiments is no greater reward than he 


deserves. 

There can be very few forms of illustration 
for the Press of which Lawson Wood did 
not have experience during his apprentice- 

II 


LAWSON, WOOD 
ship. Much of his labour, no doubt, was 
sheer drudgery, but it must not be supposed 
that opportunities were wanting of showing 
the sort of work of which he was capable. 
Both in story illustration and in cartoons 
embodying his own ideas he did much 
excellent work, applying himself to all that 
engaged his attention with the same con- 
scientious ‘care and serious effort. 

Mere taking of pains, however, would 
not account for the steady level of merit 
which Lawson Wood maintained in his 
early work as he maintains it in his present. 
By nature he possesses what one may term 
the “journalistic instinct”—the knack of 
seeing the object under view from just that 
standpoint which surprises the aspect most 
suitable to the purpose in hand. It is a 
gift; not a great one, perhaps, but a very 
useful one—the essential one, indeed, to the 
man who draws, equally with the man who 
writes, to please the public taste. He has 
the pliancy needful to adapt himself to a 
specific environment, the power of concen- 
tration which can limit the gaze to a given 
outlook. 

Indeed, had he not chosen to turn 
12 
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LAWSON, WOOD 

humorist we might have seen in Lawson 
Wood one of the foremost of news illustra- 
tors. The occasional drawings depicting 
events of passing interest which 
he has contributed to such papers 
as the Graphic and the I//ustrated 
London News \end colour to the 
suggestion, and there is little 
‘ doubt that in an earlier genera- 
tion when the use of photography 
for the Press had scarcely been 
thought of and certainly had 
not reached its present amazing 
pitch of efficiency, the services 
of an artist so quick to per- 
ceive the aspect of an event 
with most news value would have been 
eagerly sought. 

In that case it is probable that his 
technique would have developed along 
somewhat different lines. The “sketchy ” 
method which he has evolved to suit the 
persiflage of his humorous drawings, so 
excellently in keeping with the spirit of the 
latter, is scarcely suited to that literal 
transcription of concrete facts which is the 
essence of news illustration. Accurate and 
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By kind permission of Messrs. Lawr & Felltcoe, 


APPLICATION, 
careful attention to detail is one of the first 
duties of the news illustrator, though his 
ingenuity is often taxed to overcome the 
difficulties which the need for haste or the 
lack of information place in his path. He 
may dodge, but he must not slur. 

It is easily credible that Lawson Wood, 
electing to pursue some other line from 
that which he has followed so successfully, 
might have distinguished himself in quite 
a different rdle from the one in which he is 
now familiar. He is essentially self-made— 
not merely a self-made man in the laudable 
sense that he has earned the recognition he 
has won by his own unaided efforts, but a self- 
madeartist. Having chosen to be a humorist 
he has set about his self-appointed task with 
such diligence and application, such nice 
appreciation of average requirements, that 
he is now a past master of popular enter- 
tainment. Long practice has given him 
such ease and adeptness in the art ot 
pictorial jesting, that did not his own 
private tastes lean towards “serious” paint- 
ing, he might easily himself come to regard 
the habit as natural rather than acquired. 

Perceiving that manner requires equal 
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LAWSON, WOOD 

attention with matter (being not infre- 
quently regarded as of greater importance), 
and that the tastiness of a dish depends in 
no small degree upon the way it is served, 
Lawson Wood has developed a humorous 
style of draughtsmanship that provides an 
exactly appropriate setting to the particular 
vein of humour he exploits. The studied 
carelessness of his method invests his car- 
toons with an air of irresponsible gatety 
suggesting that the quaint conceits they 
embody have been thrown off in a moment 
of exuberance and dashed down upon paper 
while the passing mood yet lasted. The 
skill with which he conceals the stages ot 
elaboration which have preceded the final 
evolution of the finished jest, so featly 
rounded off, is a natural parallel to his 
clever adaptation of his means of expression 
to the limitations of the pro- 
cess of reproduction to be 
employed. Sometimes, one is 
inclined to think, the artist 
must feel disappointed that he 
receives so little credit for the 
art with which he conceals his 
own art—it is certain that few 
16 
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DEFINESS 
of his admirers detect, or even suspect, be- 
neath the veneer of spontaneity the care 
and labour which the latter so deceptively 
overlies. 

Employing the term without any inten- 
tion of offence, one might describe Lawson 
Wood as the cleverest faker amongst his 
contemporaries—a compliment being there- 
by implied to his gift of deftness and the 
extremely effective use he makes of it. 
Even greater than the amusement which 
the surface humour of his drawings affords 
is ones en- 
joyment of 
the astuteness 
which created 
them. Un- 
ravel them, 
aise ite, 1S 
found that so 
far from hav- 
ing just hap- 
pened fortui- 
tously, as at 


first sight 
appears, they | } 
h a V e€ b een OFF FOR THE HONEYMOON 
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; LAWSON, WOOD 

studiously and deliberately built up, dove- 
tailed at the joints, and placed on the market 
to meet a popular demand. Not even his 
prototype Ung, celebrated in Mr. Kipling’s 
verse, had shrewder perception of popular 
requirements or more cunning skill at his 
craft than that more modern “maker of 
pictures,” Lawson Wood. 


A Lanp Bre 


From the original in the possession of Harold Summer, Esq. 


LAWSOX, WOOD. III. 

IT was not very long before 
Lawson Wood began to achieve celebrity 
as a humorist. Though most of his time 
was occupied during his first years as a 
professional artist by the duties of his post 
on Messrs. Pearson’s staff, he found leisure 
to embark tentatively upon sundry humor- 
ous ventures. The latter prospered, and 
Lawson Wood, quick to perceive the 
possibilities before him, was not long in 
deciding that in comic draughtsmanship lay 
the speediest and most profitable route to 
success—the line of least resistance, one 
would remark, but for his essential serious- 
ness of purpose, and the opinion that his 
power of application would have overcome 
the difficulties presented by any other 
branch of the artist’s calling as 
sufficiently as it mastered the 
first principles of pictorial joke- 
making. 

Progress along his chosen line 
has been rapid, and at the pre- 
sent time there is, perhaps, no 
artist who more completely fills 
the popular conception of the 
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LAWSON, WOOD 

complete humorist. The proverbial risk of 
attempting to please all is the likelihood of 
pleasing none, but Lawson Wood appears to 
have solved the riddle of how to amuse all 
sorts and conditions. Poor Jack Point would 
have found in him an apt pupil, for not 
only is he a jester of the rare kind that 
can elicit with the same quip a smile from 
the king and a guffaw from the scullion, 
but none has been quicker in realising, or 
more studious in remembering, that 


“ There are one or two rules, which all family fools 
Must observe, if they love their profession.” 


For a prime reason of the popular favour 
which Lawson Wood enjoys is that he 
treads on nobody’s corns. Indeed, as a 
court buffoon in an earlier age Lawson 
Wood might have become historical. Not 
Yorick nor Merry Andrew Borde himself 
would have so set the table on a roar! 

Both humour itself, and the capacity for 
perceiving it, are elusive things to define, 
and it is easier to appreciate than to describe 
the essential qualities on either side which 
have brought about so close a rapprochement 
between Lawson Wood and the public at 
20 
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LAWSON, WOOD 
large. The matter is most simply stated, 
perhaps, by the opinion that the artist’s 
secret lies in presenting things not so much 
as they are, but as they are popularly and 
traditionally supposed to be. 

In his character-studies, for instance, 
Lawson Wood’s method is neither the 
realistic one of literal transcription of an 
individual, nor the intensive one which 
strives to portray the quintessence of a 
type, but rather the representation of 
characteristics conventionally attributed to 
a class. He generalises,in short, which is 
precisely the popular habit of mind. It is 
the method of popular drama, which indeed 
provides an excellent 
analogy. His plump 
policemen, with pride 
in their port and note- 
- books in their hands, 
or his doddering old 
gaffers with straggling 
whiskers and hats of an- 
tique fashion, are exact 
parallels to the familiar 
types of the stage: it 
is almost certain that 
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CHARACTER, STUDY 

Mr. Clarkson could supply, on demand, uni- 
form, white cotton gloves, and equipment 
(complete with counterfeit corporation) for 
the one, or a fringe beard and _ beaver 
(with nap rubbed the wrong way) for the 
other. Just as the popular playwright 
makes his puppets dance according to the 
code of behaviour which time-honoured 
usage has decreed to be proper to their 
respective parts, so Lawson Wood has ac- 
quired the knack of making his characters 
look .and act according to accepted tradi- 
tion. His Scottish ancients display all 
that close attachment to the whisky-bottle 
with which in the popular 
mind elders of the kirk are 
invariably associated; his fat 
policemen are all irradiated 
with that genial air of fatuity 
which every corpulent member 
of the force is commonly sup- 
posed to wear. 

The comic drawing repro- 
duced facing page 8 is a good 
case in point. No one, and 
the artist least of all, would 


pretend that the delightfully 


LAWSOXNR, WOOD 
ridiculous figure of the rustic railway porter 
is true to life. It represents, however, 
allowing for the exaggeration suited to 
the laughable legend which accompanies 
the sketch, precisely the sort of railway 
porter who might amuse us with solemn 
absurdities in a  harlequinade. There 
is, in fact, an opportunity for a huge 
success awaiting the first stage manager 
astute enough to secure the services of 
Lawson Wood in the designing and pre- 
paration of a harlequinade. It is easy to 
scoff at that old-fashioned form of enter- 
tainment as foolish 
and banal, but the 
_ very waning of its 
Ue \ popularity is proof 
of the fact that its 
invention requires 
skill and talent 
more than ordinary. 
Stage a harlequinade 
by Lawson Wood 
and there will be no 
hurrying out of the 
theatre when the 
pantomime is over! 
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SS REHISTORICS” 

The public mind is wary of new things, 
especially in the matter of a joke, but 
Lawson Wood, by the means just analysed, 
disarms suspicion and is on 
terms with his audience at once. EX 
Having accepted their hypo- Vues 
theses, the humorous problems é 
which he sets them to solve are / : 
all within their compass, and the 
pleasure of solution is enhanced 
by the ease and confidence with 
which that solution is accom- 
plished. 

A vein of humour which Lawson Wood, 
profiting by the example of that inimitable 
satirist of Mr. Punch’s staff, E. T. Reed, 
has exploited to good purpose, is the 
“prehistoric” absurdity. A salient feature 
of our peculiar national sense of humour is 
a delight in that kind of ridiculous incon- 
gruity for which the prehistoric picture, 
initiated in Punch and developed by every 
comic journal in the country, affords end- 
less scope. To a humorist of Lawson 
Wood’s temperament it provides oppor- 
tunities of which he has availed himself to 
the full. “The Easter Egg,” reproduced 
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facing page 1, is a capital example of the 
broad humour to which this type of car- 
toon lends itself, while the “ prehistoric” 
poster advertising parts of a twentieth-cen- 
tury motor (page 25) is typical of the highly 
farcical results to be obtained by depicting 
modern times in terms of the Stone Age. 

Lawson Wood has 
grown a little tired of 
“‘prehistorics”’ by now, 
but his admirers would 
gladly see more of the 
absurdities which he 


perpetrates with so 
f serene a disregard of 


| historical  verities. 
$/',\ Lacking, perhaps, that 


“incisiveness, both of in- 


~ tention and execution, 
which gives such biting 
snap” toy the” tele. 
brated “Peeps” of the 
Punch caricaturist, 

for that very reason 

their more genial 
buffoonery has 
probably enjoyed a 
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COLOUR, PRINTS 
wider and more popular vogue. Of Lawson 
Wood it may fairly be said that he has 
never wounded his admirers’ susceptibilities, 
ro} nor even allowed a suspicion of his 

motives to disquiet them. He 
\ pokes fun at them, but it is not in 
—— \y him to ridicule them. His gentle 
| lash only tickles—it does not sting ; 
and though his victims flinch be- 
neath it, it is to squirm with plea- 

sure, not to writhe in pain. 
Recently the artist’s name has been made 
more than ever a household word through 
the medium of the admirable small prints in 
colour after his sketches which have been 
issued in great number by Messrs. Lawrence 
and Jellicoe, Ltd. The introduction of the 
“ three-colour”” process has made it pos- 
sible of recent years to publish at low 
prices pictorial reproductions which 
are good in general, and in the par- 
ticular case of Lawson Wood excel- 
lent—thanks to the skill with which 
the artist adapts his method to the 
inevitable limitations. Messrs. Law- 
rence and Jellicoe are to be congra- 
tulated on their discrimination in 
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COLOUR, PRINTS 

selecting for the purpose of these inexpen- 
Sive prints the work of an artist with so 
peculiar a gift for appealing to popular 
tastes; the walls of countless cot- 
tages and villas bear testimony 
to the success with which their 
enterprise has been attended. 

By courtesy of the publishers 
two examples of these prints are 
included in the present volume. - \’. a 
ealhe Gentle Art” “(facing 
page 30) shows Lawson 
Wood at perhaps his very jo 
best, the natural unforced aan \ 
humour of the two intent ~ as 
little figures on the fence 
being well expressed in the ease and fresh- 
ness of the painting—altogether a very 
e joliye sketch, “The Measured Mile” 
(a typical instance, by the way, of the 
artist's happy knack in the choice ot 
titles) represents a more familiar vein. It 
is characteristic of Lawson Wood that in 
his humorous sketches he not only con- 
trives to tell a story, but to tell it with 
the conciseness of an epigram. He leaves 
nothing unsaid, yet never says too much. 
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LAWSON, WOOD 
In the sketch reproduced opposite page 15 
a whole tale is compressed into a pictorial 
nutshell. The smug policeman, notebook 
and watch in hand, roosting on his pole, 
and eyeing the approaching aeroplane, 
suffices to tell a story which a less pithy 

narrator would have made tedious. 
Elsewhere in the present volume will be 
found two examples of Lawson Wood’s 
contributions to the pages of Punch, the 
one (page 4) a good instance of the joke in- 
congruous, the other (page 28) illustrating 
the artist’s inventive knack in suggesting 
a broadly humorous aspect to a topic of 
passing interest in which a less ingenious 
mind might fail to discover anything comic. 
The illustration of books for children is 


ZN a matter which has more than 
Kd y’ once engaged the artist’s atten- 
x DN, 

Ce tion, but one would like to see 


: his talent more frequently ex- 
'ploited for this purpose. His 
/) humour has that essential sim- 
; V) plicity of which the lack makes 
' the drawing of pictures that 
shall please the critical mind of 
childhood extremely difficult to 
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THe Genrie Arr, 


By kind permission of Messrs, Lawrence & Fellicoe, Ltd., 


from the original in the possession of His Honour Fudge Bacon, 


CHILDRENCS BOOKS 

many artists. The exceedingly small per- 
centage of illustrated books yearly pub- 
lished expressly for “juveniles,” which can 
be regarded as really laying hold of the 
unsophisticated mind of youth, makes it a 
matter of regret that the services of the few 
artists capable of adapting themselves, or 
naturally attuned, to a guileless audience 
are not more eagerly sought. There is 
room for more classics to be ranged along- 
side ‘“‘Struwelpeter” and Tenniel’s pictures 
of the ‘“ Adventures of Alice.” The diffi- 
culty, no doubt, is that books intended for 
children are bought, not by the children 
themselves, but by their sophisticated though 
well-meaning elders. Small persons who 
remember the strange vicissitudes of the 
Brontos and their attendant Tootle-Bird, as 
pictured by Lawson Wood, are credibly 
reported to be, with the ‘oe 
independence of another 
and celebrated small per- 
son, “asking for more.” 

Thevaried ex- 
perience which 
the artist gained Hie 


in the course of 


A VAGRANT 


MILITARY SKETCHES 

the six years he spent on the staff of Messrs. 
C. A. Pearson, Ltd., has already been men- 
tioned. Much of his work, naturally enough, 
took the form of story illustration. As an 
illustrator there are few kinds of tale with 
which Lawson Wood has not had to deal, but 
he has unquestionably been in happiest mood 
when embellishing with pictures a story 
of humorous trend—especially when the 
author’s humour has been of a somewhat 
fantastic kind. He has done few more 
successful illustrations than those in this 
vein which he has contributed of recent 
years to the annual summer and winter 
numbers of the Sketch. 

Military subjects, BOMEEEE have always 
had a strong attrac- —s 
tion for Lawson 
Wood, and some of 
his best illustrative 


interest in military 

lore and history has been 

turned to good account, for 

the picturesque uniforms 
E 


LAWSON WOOD 

of bygone periods figure frequently, and with 
capital effect, in some of his sketches which 
cannot strictly be regarded as exclusively of 
military interest—for example, the whim- 
sical sketch entitled ‘‘ Half a Loaf,’ which 
is reproduced in colour opposite page 3. A 
good instance of effective use of the oppor- 
tunities alike for colour and action which 
military subjects afford is to be seen in the 
two-hour sketch entitled “The Ford,” of 
which a reproduction will be found facing 
page 22. 

Of so-called ‘‘ commercial” work, te. 
designs intended to serve as advertisements, 
Lawson Wood has done a large amount. 
It might be expected that the poster, 
which fails of its purpose if it does not 
make instant and arresting appeal to the 
popular eye, would provide the artist with 
fine opportunities for the exercise of his 
peculiar talent, and the bill which announced 
the publication of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
novel, ““The White Prophet,” justi- 
fies the anticipation. The repro- 
duction in black and white of this 
striking design which faces page 16 
serves to show the effective 
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GETTING HIS OWN BACK 


Coster (after a rebuff): “Well, mister, you might just tell me if I post this letter now, 
will it get to Birmin’am termorrer mornin’ >?” 


Crerk : “Yes, 0’ course it will.’’ 


Cosrer : “Then you're a liar, ’cos it’s addressed ter Sheffield.” 


By kind permission of the “ Sketch” 


POSTERS 
simplicity of the composition. Equally 
telling are the strong contrasts of colour— 
deep blue the sea, vivid green and red the 


camel’s trappings, bright yellow the sunlit 
sand. Few more stare-compelling posters 
have adorned the London hoardings of 
recent years. ; 

Enterprise is expected in these days of 
strenuous competition, and not only various, 
but of exceeding ingenuity are the devices 
by which the modern merchant calls atten- 
tion to his wares. The idea of transforming 
a publication so sober and severely business- 
like as a trade catalogue into a portfolio of 
humorous sketches is nevertheless an experi- 
ment of such novelty as to arouse consider- 
able interest. A pleasant surprise awaits the 
motorist who happens upon the mirthful 
interpretations of descriptive phrases with 
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LAWSON, WOOD 

which Lawson Wood has embellished the 
catalogue issued by the Segment Motor 
Rim Company, Ltd.; and it is certain that 
whether or not he was interested, before he 
turned the pages, in the articles specified 
therein, he will not forget them after- 
wards. One may safely wager, for instance, 
that, having studied the interesting little 
drama depicted in the sketch on page 42, 
the fact will be indelibly stamped on his 
mind that Segment rims ‘‘ require no 
greasing” | 

The ludicrous drawing, advocating the 
use of the same articles, which is re- 
produced facing page 25 is another good 
example of the use to which a shrewd 
advertiser can turn the popular love of the 
ridiculous. Other designs for commercial 
purposes, broadly comic in the vein of this 
last-named bill, or merely decorative and 
illustrative after the manner of the ‘“‘ White 
Prophet” poster, Lawson Wood has pro- 
duced in greater numbers than can here 
be noted. Comment, however, may be 
added, in passing, upon his drawings— 
many of them in the nature of posters in 
miniature—for the outside covers of such 
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LAWSON, WOOD 
publications as Fry's Magazine, Nash’s Maga- 
zine, and other periodicals which need to 
assertitheir presence on the bookstall. These, 
again, provide excellent illustrations of that 
knack of happily welding farcical humour 
and effective design which is the artist’s 
especial gift. 


——, } 
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AN ARTFUL DODGER 


Or, Sport in Prenisroric Times 


By kind permission of Messrs. C, Arthur Pearson, Ltd, 


LAWSON, WOOD. IP. 

SUFFICIENT comment has 
been made upon Lawson Wood’s activities, 
other than those with which he is ordinarily 
identified, to indicate that the humorist’s 
role is not the only one he has the ability 
or the desire to play. It has been hinted 
that his own leanings are towards work of 
a more “serious” nature, and it is possible 
that in the -future he will develop this 
vein more fully than hitherto. It is an old 
story that the clown cherishes a secret 
ambition to play Hamlet, while the trage- 
dian is privately convinced that, given the 
other’s opportunities, he could 
convulse the whole house with 
merriment. 

It is not suggested that 
Lawson Wood, adventur- 
ing into new fields, proposes 
presently to wring the very 
heart-strings of those from Y 
whom he now coaxes 
laughter. But so far as he 
consults his own. predilec- 
tions his work will have 
maybe a rather more sober 


LAWSOXK, WOOD 

tendency than some, at least, of his admirers 
are prepared to expect. Many of his 
recent exhibits with the Old Dudley 
Society, for instance, have been cf this 
nature. A good example is provided by 
“The Power of the Dog,” shown at the 
exhibition of rgto, and reproduced in 
black and white (the original drawing is 
practically a monochrome) facing the next 
page, in which the artist’s endeavour has 
been to suggest the poignant tragedy under- 
lying so commonplace an affair as the death 
of a dog. 

The artist’s leaning towards more sombre 
moods is easily understood. In, part, no 
WS doubt, he suffers, on occa- 
SS sion, from that weariness of 
jocularity which only the 
professional jester can expe- 
rience: in part, also, one 
fancies he must feel, at times, 
that his mature experience 
and practised skill in the 
technique of his art are 
worthy of more weighty 
subjects than the _ trivial 
\themes which are generally 
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THE POWER OF THE DOG 


From a Warer-cotour DrawiInG 


CONCLUSION, 

expected of him. But triviality, after all, 
is a relative term; its significance depends 
upon the circumstances of its application, 
and a neat jest goes nearer home than a 
clumsily delivered sermon. Without ques- 
tion it will be both interesting and pleasant 
to watch Lawson Wood’s essays in the 
development of this hitherto unfamiliar 
aspect of his artistic capacity. That he 
possesses a gift for apt expression within 
certain limits he has already made abun- 
dantly plain. It may be that in more 
serious vein his temperament will find 
equally free play, but his admirers, one is 
inclined to think, will consider that he is 
more at, ease, is more 
himself, in that lighter 
mood which he has 
taught them to regard 
as habitual to him. 

It is not unlikely that 
a resultant of these 
contending inclinations 
will be found in a deve- 
lopment of the tendency, 
already to be noted in 
the artist’s more recent 
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CONCLUSION 

drawings, to express his sense of humour 
through the medium of work showing an 
accomplished and finished technique a great 
deal more worthy of consideration, for its 
artistic merit, than that which usually 
forms the vehicle of the whimsical and 
absurd. Or, to put it differently, one 
may suggest that while doubtless Lawson 
Wood will continue the development of 
his artistic abilities, he will not be able to 
resist the inclination to that enlivenment of 
his work which a deliberately humorous 
outlook inevitably suggests. At least one 
may count upon continuing to find the 
literary idea present in his pictures. 

There is the more reason for some such 
solution because the thoughtful labour 
which the artist devotes to his pictorial 
frivolities gives them a serious value which 
is-not the less real because’ in a sense, 
perhaps, paradoxical. By a happy combi- 
nation of matter and manner he has elabo- 
rated, perfected, rounded off—one had 
almost said patented—a mode of humorous 
expression so individual and complete that it 
should not be allowed to lapse. Lawson 
Wood, in brief, as a humorist of his own 
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LAWSON, WOOD . 
particular type, occupies a niche in which 
no one of his contemporaries could replace 
him; and the distinction is one which, 
having earned, it is to be hoped he will 
maintain. 
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